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EXCAVATION OF THE RUINS OF BABYLON 


HE name of Babylon, like that of Jerusalem, is familiar to all the 
civilized world. It has occupied a prominent place in the religious 


and secular history of the world. To excavate the ruins of the 
once imperial city is an undertaking the magnitude of which can hardly be 
realized by even those whose lives have been spent in the work of historical 
research. It was through the influence of the German Emperor that per- 
mission was obtained from the Turkish government to begin a systematic 
excavation of the ruins of that world-renowned city, the very name of which 
carries one back to the remote past and down through the struggle of 
nations until the time when the life of Alexander the Great came to an 
end in the palace erected by its great builder. So important is the work 
undertaken by the German Oriental Society that we deem it expedient 
Lo give in great detail the organization and beginning of the work. In 
each monthly issue of RECORDS OF THE Past we shall devote as much space 
as possible to the progress of the work until its completion. Our first 
article may be considered the preliminary report, as officially published 
by the German Oriental Society. The following outline sketch of the 
history of ancient Babylonia will serve as an introduction. 


HISTORY OF ANCIENT BABYLONIA 


Like Egypt, situated on a large river whose waters could be used for 
irrigation, and in a climate favorable for the production of several crops a 
year, the district of Babylonia from the earliest time naturally drew to 
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itself a large population, whose prosperity made possible the development 
of a high degree of civilization. According to the Babylonian legends the 
first of their monarchs was Aloros. His principal successors up to the 
time of the Deluge were: Amelon, who possibly came from Sippara; 
Daonus or “mighty one”; Otiartes, more correctly Opartes the ‘servant of 
the setting sun,’ who was the ninth in the line of successors; and lastly 
Xisuthros, “the hero of the Deluge.” 

After the Deluge, Xisuthros and his wife “were translated to the region 
of the blessed beyond Datilla, the river of death.” Other colonists came 
into the region and under the leadership of Etana established a city in 
which they attempted to build a tower that would reach the sky. The size 
of this city was the same as that occupied by Nebuchadrezzar’s famous 
capital,— Babylon. 

The next period of mythical history abounds in tales of the wars of the 
gods, “Etana, Bel, Prometheus and Ogygos, against Kronos”; the “‘adven- 
tures of the giant Ner’; the goddess Istar who came to earth to ‘“wvo 
the sons of men’; Tammuz the beautiful Sun-god, and Gisdhubar the proto- 
type of the Greek Herakles. 

Among the earlier prominent rulers who made their capital at Agadeé, 
and of whom we have definite knowledge, were Sargon I, the “Babylonian 
Solomon,” and his son Naram-Sin, who were great patrons of learning. 
According to Nabonidos their reign ended 3200 years before his time, viz, 
3750 B.C. 

We have more definite information concerning Babylonian history from 
contemporaneous records of the time of “Ur-Gur or Ur-Bagas King of 
Ur.” He ruled over Accad and Sumer and constructed in Ur a temple 
to the Moon-god, and in Erech, and Nipur, Larsa and other cities erected 
great temples which were dedicated to the sun, Istar and Bel. An idea 
of the great building energy of this ruler can be gained from the estimate 
Sayce makes as to the number of bricks used in the temple of the Sun-god. 
The mound covering the ruins of this temple is “200 feet square and 100 
feet high, so that above 30,000,000 of bricks must have been used in building 
it.” According to Nabonidos, Ur-Gur lived 700 years before Khammurali, 
which would make the date of his rule about 2700 B.C. The successor to 
Ur-Gur ruled but a short time, after which the kingdom broke up into small 
independent states, Accad, which included Babylonia, remaining under a 
Semitic dynasty. At this time Babylon, although of secondary importance, 
was slowly gaining in power. The first dynasty of Babylonia was established 
about 2394 B.C., but it was not till 2000 B.C. that the power of Babylon as 
a capital began to be felt. At this time Khammurabi was reigning over the 
whole of Babylonia, with Babylon as his capital. 

Babylon consisted of the two Accadian towns of Ka-dimirra, ‘the gate of 
God,’ ana Din-Tir, ‘the seat of the tree’ (of life), on opposite sides of the Euphra- 
tes, which, after the Semitic conquest, were united into one, known as Bab-ili or 
3ebel. the Semitic translation of Ka-dimirra. The city was made the capital of 
the country for the first time by Khammurabi, a position it retained up to its entire 
destruction in B.C. 6g0 by Sennacherib, who choked the stream of the Arakhtu 
with tts ruins. Rebuilt by Esar-haddon, it soon recovered its old importance, and 


after being united with its suburb, Barzip or Borsippa, became the center_of the 
empire of Nebuchadrezzar.* 


*The Ancient Empires of the East. Sayce, p. 96. 
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In describing the completeness of its destruction Suzub says that he 
“pulled down, dug up, and burned with fire the town and palaces, root and 
branch, destroyed the fortress and double wall, the temple of the gods and 
the towers of brick and threw the rubbish into the Araxes.” On this same 
spot, however, grew up the great city whose ruins have attracted the atten- 
tion of travelers from the time of Herodotus and Ctesias to the present. 
According to the observation of these early historians the outer city walls 
inclosed an area of between 100 and 200 square miles. Herodotus estimated 
it at 200 and Ctesias at 100. The latter estimate corresponds closely with 
those of Pliny, Strabo, and Clitarchus and so may be considered as fairly 
accurate. In comparison with our cities of to-day, taking the smaller esti- 
mate, that of Ctesias, we find that it covered an area three times as great 
as Chicago. This vast enclosure was not solidly built up but had 9/10 
devoted to parks and gardens. 

After the fall of Babylon, Babylonia was ruled by an Assyrian viceroy, 
Esar-haddon, the favorite son of Sennacherib, who in 680 B.C. began the 
restoration of the walls and temples of Babylon. He was succeeded by 
different Assyrian viceroys until 625 B.C., when Nabopolassar, taking ad- 
vantage of the decline of the Assyrian power, secured its independence 
shortly after which the power of the Assyrian Empire fell and its domain 
was divided between Media and Babylon. The eldest son of Nabopolassar, 
Nebuchadrezzar, coming to the throne in 604, “found himself the undisputed 
lord of West Asia.” ‘Palestine was coerced in 602,” and Jerusalem de- 
stroyed in 587, opening the way for the conquest of Egypt which was under- 
taken 20 years later. It was at this time, when Babylon was enriched 
by the spoils of her foreign conquests, that the great palace, now represented 
by the mound of Kasr; the 3 walls of the city; the temple of Bel which 
was “roofed with cedar overlaid with gold”; the temple of 7 lights dedi- 
cated to Nebo besides libraries and other temples, were constructed. 

The wall which surrounded Babylon was surmounted by 250 towers, 
the spaces between which according to Ctesias “were broad enough to allow 
a four-horse chariot to turn.” 

The clay dug from the moat had served for the bricks of the wall, which was 
pierced with 100 gates, all of brass with brazen lintels and posts. The two inner 
inclosures were faced with colored brick and represented hunting-scenes. Two 
other walls ran along the banks of the Euphrates and the quays with which it was 
lined, each containing 25 gates, which answered to the number of the streets they 
led into. Ferryboats plied between the landing-places of the gates ; and a movable 
drawbridge (30 feet broad), supported on stone piers, joined the two parts of 
the city. 

It is the ruins of these buildings that are now being excavated with 
such marvelously interesting results. 

Nebuchadrezzar’s long and successful reign lasted 424 years. His son 
who followed him reigned for a little over 4 years, and was succeeded by 
his son a mere boy who reigned but 4 months, after which the succession 
went to Nabu-nahid or Nabonidos, who belonged to a different family. He 
reigned for 7 years until the overthrow of the Babylonian Kingdom by 
Cyrus, a chief of the Susians who claimed descent from the Aryan clan of 
Akhaemenids. Cyrus attacked and conquered Media, taking advantage 
of rebellions and revolts in the Babylonian Kingdom and tampering with the 
disaffected elements of the population. In 539 B.C. Nabonidos fled with- 
out fighting, but was later captured and put in chains. On October 3 
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Cyrus entered Babylon in triumph, thus ending the independence of the 
city. In 521 the city tried to recover its independence under the leadership 
of Nadintu-Bel, but after a siege of two years Darius, leading the Persians, 
captured the city “by diverting the Euphrates from its channel and passing 
by night along the river bed entered it through an unguarded gate.” The 
last attempt for independence was in 515, at which time the city was taken 
after a short siege, and the leader Arakhu executed. 


PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE BABYLONIAN EXPEDITION OF THE GERMAN 
ORIENTAL SOCIETY 


A T the meeting of the Directors of the German Oriental Society 
which was held on May 15, 1898, in the Library room of the Orien- 
tal Seminary at Berlin, under the presidency of His Excellency, 

Admiral Hollman, Secretary of State; Privy Counsellor Prof. Dr. Edward 

Sachau made a preliminary report on his archzological tour of exploration 

in Babylon and Assyria during the winter of 1897 and 1898. He had been 

directed to make this journey by His Excellency Dr. Bosse, Minister of 

Ecclesiastical, Educational and Medical Affairs, on October 23, 1897, and 

had assigned to him Dr. Koldewey, instructor in the school of architecture 

at Gorlitz, for the purpose of passing judgment on matters relating to the 
history of architecture and art and settling technical questions. The expe- 
dition left Berlin on the 27 and Marseilles on the 31 of October, 1897, on 
the mail steamship, Saghalien, of the Messagerés Maritimes, bound for 

East Asia. It was not advisable to take the usual and shortest sea route to 

Babylon and Bagdad via Aden, Bombay, Kurrache and Bassorah, inasmuch 

as, by order of the Turkish government, all persons coming from Bombay, 
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which was infected by the plague, were subject to a 14 days’ quarantine upon 
arriving in Babylon. Therefore, after having left the French vessel at 
Aden and awaited the arrival of an English freight steamship, the travelers 
made a 15 days’ voyage through the Indian Ocean around the Eastern 
corner of Arabia to Mukat, thence to the Persian ports of Bender, Abbas 
and Buschir, and finally into the mouth of the united Euphrates and Tigris— 
the Schatt Elarab, to Bassorah, the great port of Babylon. The mighty 
Schatt Elarab, navigable for sea vessels of all kinds, is lined on both shores 
with thick forests of date palm which continue uninterruptedly for a long 
distance up the river. From Bassorah, the Arabian Venice, whose main 
street is a Canale Grande arched over with high palms, Europe and America 
are supplied with dates, which are represented here by numerous species. 
There is an English warship permanently stationed off the Schatt Elarab, 
while the German naval vessel Cormoran showed the German flag there 
several years ago. 

The plan of reaching Southern Babylon or the most southern part of 
the flat country situated between the Euphrates and Tigris from Bassorah 
had to be abandoned as unfeasible for various reasons. The travelers there- 
fore proceeded up the river to Bagdad on an English Tigris steamer in 
company with Mr. Richarz, imperial German Consul at Bagdad, who had 
received them upon their landing at Bassorah. Upon arriving at Bagdad 
they were given a most hospitable reception in the Consulate. The Speaker, 
while referring to his official report, in the preparation of which he is now 
engaged, for the further progress of his researches, gave an idea con- 
cerning the various localities which present a special interest for the 
undertaking of the Oriental Society, exhibiting maps and various objects 
found. 

The examination of the ruins of Babylon lasted from December 27, to 
January 24, the journey farther north in Assyria proper lasting from Feb- 
ruary 9 to March 16. For the former, Bagdad served as starting point and 
base of supplies, while Mosul-Nineveh served this purpose in the latter. 
The Caravan necessary for such a tour, together with all men and animals 
(horses and mules) belonging thereto, was collected in Bagdad. The 
Turkish government, represented by the governors of Bagdad and Mosul, 
showed the greatest courtesy to the travelers and took care to provide 
them a military escort for the protection of life and property in the oases, 
where the ceaseless feuds among the Arab tribes are likely to place foreign- 
ers in danger. 

The weather was very unfavorable and the winter unprecedentedly 
severe. To be sure there is no snow in Babylon, but several days, pieces of 
ice were found in the water early in the morning, and this cold was accom- 
panied by raw north winds, with occasional rain and fog, so that the daily 
ride through the steppes or desert from early morning till late in the after- 
noon, and the halt at the questionable night quarters in cities and villages, 
with peasants and Bedouins, or else in their own tents, was a severe test 
on the endurance and health of both man and beast. Not until March 25 
did spring put a stop to the freezing, farther west in the Euphrates valley. 

Dr. Sachau then described some of the largest and most ancient settle- 
ments of man in those countries as revealed by recent excavations. He also 
corroborated, from his own experience, the powerful impressions described 
by previous travelers, which the mighty mounds out of the plain, called 
Tells by the natives, produce at first sight as well as upon closer examina- 
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tion. These mountains of rubbish and sand which in the course of time 
have been heaped up over old palaces and temples by the storms of the 
steppes. While they appear from a distance as single mounds they are 
usually seen to be when viewed at closer range, confused masses of eleva- 
tions and depressions, from which the remains of single buildings often 
project like towers. Often are descried mighty brick walls from the 
period of a Nebuchadrezzar or from still earlier periods, while at other 
places the surface has been deeply furrowed by spring freshets. Many of 
these Tells, which represent the remains of cities very populous in remote 
antiquity, now lie in lonely oases so seldom visited by man that the hyena 
has taken up his abode there. Even at the first view the soil shows itself 
to be of artificial structure and entirely different from natural hills and 
ridges, for it consists of pieces of clay bricks, glazed and unglazed, and 
fragments of the most varying description of clay utensils, mixed with earth 
and boulders. Besides one can find on these ruins, mostly without much 
searching, other vestiges of the ancient habitation, such as broken pieces of 
pottery with and without ornament, glazed in various colors, building 
bricks with inscriptions, small clay figures, cylindrical seals which were used 
in signing the clay tablet documents, and other similar objects. The charac- 
teristic differences of the superficial stratum, which the lecturer demon- 
strated by various objects found, enables conclusions to be drawn concern- 
ing their origin and age; as, for instance, by means of pieces of clay bricks 
upon which the name of the royal architect and of the building to be con- 
structed or restored is imprinted in cuneiform characters; furthermore, 
conclusions as to the time when the locality in question was finally aban- 
doned and fell into ruin, some notable instances of fixing these dates were 
found in some Tells of the time of Cyrus and even earlier. In this connec- 
tion reference was further made to the fact that many of the finds made 
on the surface are often of distinctly sepulchral origin and are recognized 
as remnants of sarcophagi or of those objects which it was customary to 
place in the grave with the dead, such as urns, small dishes, and pitchers, 
which originally contained food to nourish the dead on their journeys, small 
clay figures of gods, Phalli, ornaments, etc. Their occurrence is explained 
by the fact that the Tells were used in remote antiquity as burial places, 
and perhaps we may compare this fact in one respect or another with the 
circumstances that at present the Arab peasants of those countries as a 
rule do not lay away their dead in any part of their flat fields but, when 
possible, on one of the mounds located in the vicinity. By making com- 
parisons with the statements made in the cuneiform documents it may be 
ascertained, in the case of some of these mounds, which palace or which 
temple they have hidden within them and thus the name of the city in 
question may be obtained. Details were given of the mighty ruins of 
Nineveh and Babylon, and the great importance of the numerous monu- 
ments obtained there by former explorers as a result of long years of exca- 
vating—monuments dating back to the times of the great kings of Assyria 
who in the VII and VIII Centuries B.C. first created a world empire from 
the Tigris to the Nile, together with their military and civil institutions, or 
to the time of the great architect Nebuchadrezzar and more ancient princes 
in the various provinces of Babylon. After an idea had been given of the 
ruins according to the finds thus far made, the present economic conditions 
of those countries were discussed, such as the labor question, wages, means 
of transportation, etc. In conclusion, Mr. Sachau mentioned the numerous 
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services which Mr. Richarz, the imperial Consul at Bagdad, had rendered 
the Expedition, as well as the exceedingly kind reception at the Bosphorus 
by our ambassador, His Excellency von Marschall, to whom he had the 
privilege on his way home of relating the experiences and results of his 
journey. 

On the way back the caravan of the Expedition proceeded first from 
the Tigris at Nineveh-Mosul westward to the Sindscher mountains, 
situated in central Mesopotamia and inhabited by the devil-worshiping 
Jezides, thence through the steppes of the Schemmar Bedouins to the 
Euphrates at Dér, where the orchards had already come out in their fullest 
bloom under the spring sun; thence after a short rest, northward in the 
Euphrates Valley as far as Meskene and then to Aleppo, and finally across 
the plain of the sea of Antioch and over the Beilan Pass in northernmost 
Syria to the Mediterranean at Alexandretta. 

On June 2, 1808, the scientific council of the German Oriental Society 
held its first meeting. Privy Counsellor Dr. Sachau was elected president 
and Dr. Erman, vice-president. Dr. Sachau then made a report on the 
exploring expedition undertaken by himself and Dr. R. Koldewey from 
November, 1897, to May, 1898, in Babylon and Assyria. A number of 
matters were presented for discussion, which are of fundamental importance 
not only as regards the future action of the Society, but also regarding the 
organization and development of its whole work. 

The question as to the point where the Society should begin its exca- 
vations was thoroughly discussed from a scientific and practical standpoint, 
after suggestions had been made by the president, a selection unanimously 
was made which will be announced later, together with the reasons therefor. 

The council appointed a committee to formulate rules to govern the 
issuing of the scientific publications of the Society. These publications are 
to be prepared as quickly and cheaply as possible, so that they may be 
placed at the disposal of all interested parties without delay or reserve. All 
members of the Society shall be entitled to expect regular and prompt 
reports on the progress and results of the work being done. 

In conclusion, technical questions concerning the organization of the 
first expedition were discussed and mention made of the great courtesy of 
the Imperial Ottoman authorities. 

At the meeting of the Directors of the German Oriental Society, held 
on January 28, 1899, Dr. Sachau reported on the departure of the first ex- 
pedition of the Society. 

After Dr. Sachau and Dr. Koldewey had made their report in June of 
last year, concerning the preliminary expedition undertaken by them under 
governmental direction to Babylon and Assyria during the winter of 1897- 
98, conferences were held among the Board of Directors, in the scientific 
council, and in the Royal Commission for the scientific exploration of the 
Euphrates and Tigris countries, to determine which of the proposed locali- 
ties should first be taken into consideration for excavation. The various 
views and wishes of the most deeply interested professional circles were suc- 
cessfully reconciled, the plan agreed upon was laid before the Turkish 
government, and the necessary firman of the Sultan granted in the most 
gracious manner. Thus were created the necessary conditions for a grand, 
and, as hoped, a successful work—the excavation and scientific exploration 
of Babylon. 
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Considering the colossal extent of the residence city of Nebuchadrezzar 
this undertaking may be classed beside those previously made by the Eng- 
lish and French in Nineveh. Layard, the discoverer of Nineveh, also made 
researches in Babylon. He was followed from 1851-54 by a French expe- 
dition, then by General Rawlinson. He succeeded in bringing to light an 
architectural document of Nebuchadrezzar. Later, Rassam, the friend and 
successor of Layard, was also engaged here. However, no systematic 
scientific exploration has been attempted, and Germany will have the honor 
of having rendered this service to science. 

The ruins of the city of Babylon, rising above the plain in mighty 
mounds, lie on the Euphrates, two days’ journey from Bagdad. Among 
the various mounds of the extensive territory covered by the city, attention 
was specially directed, for the beginning of the excavations to that which 
bears the name of El-Kasr of “the castle,” being the ruins of the palace 
which King Nebuchadrezzar built and in which he dwelt during the greater 
part of his reign, and the same one in which Alexander the Great died. The 
researches will show what destruction and decay have left of this magnifi- 
cent structure and of its treasures of art and literature in the center of the 
largest capital of antiquity about the year 600 B.C. 

There will be a number of ruins besides the Kasr to examine and also 
the series of walls and gates. It is supposed that a 5 years’ campaign will be 
required to complete the work. 

The expedition of the German Oriental Society was organized in con- 
junction with the general administration of the Royal museums. The 
leader is Dr. Robert Koldewey, who, together with Prof. von Luschan, 
carried out the excavations in Sendschirli. To the expedition also belong 
Dr. Meissner, private instructor at the Halle university, as scientific mem- 
ber; Superintendent of Public Buildings Andrae, and Merchant Ludwig 
Meyer. The gentlemen will soon arrive at Beirut and proceed thence to 
Aleppo, where a caravan is being formed for the journey through the desert 
to Bagdad. The German Consul Richarz at Bagdad will assist the expe- 
dition morally and materially. 

The funds for the first campaign are made up from the yearly contribu- 
tions of the members of the German Oriental Society, of a fund raised 
among the Board of Directors of the Society, and of a subsidy granted out 
of the Imperial Fund at the disposal of the Emperor. As the enterprise 
will be an exceedingly costly one it is urgently desired that the funds of 
the German Oriental Society may be increased by the enrollment of many 
new members. Applications will be received by the treasurer, Consul Gen- 
eral Dr. Paul Schwabach, Behrenstrasse 62-3, Berlin. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORTS OF DR. R. KOLDEWEY 


ALEppPoO, February 6, 1899. 
We arrived at Alexandretta on January 23, and on the 25, safe and 
sound in Aleppo. The Turkish authorities in Alexandretta and here had 
been duly notified of our coming and we consequently had no difficulties. 
We are being much delayed here in procuring the caravan, etc., but 
still we are now so far ahead that our departure will probably take place 
to-morrow, so that we shall arrive in Bagdad in about 26 days. All 4 
members of the expedition are well. The weather is rainy. 
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Bacpap, March 8, 1899. 

The expedition arrived safely in Bagdad on March 5. The march from 
Aleppo lasted 26 days. The authorities at all places touched by us had 
been notified of our coming by the Turkish Government. In consequence 
we were met with courtesy everywhere and spared every manner of un- 
pleasantness. In Aleppo we had some trouble in securing the necessary 
animals (about 24) for the caravan, those we finally obtained with the aid 
of Consul Zollinger, were weak and slow in marching, for which reason 
the daily journeys were often very protracted, lasting usually 9 hours and 
more. The weather, however, was excellent, and the personnel of the 
caravan good-natured and efficient. That important personage the cook, 
had been procured for us by Mr. Karl Koch (of the firm of Litticke & Co.), 
in Aleppo and proved to be a very good one. We could not hire any saddle 
horses in Aleppo; we had to buy them and were also fortunate in that 
respect, for they stood the journey well. In Aleppo Mr. Koch allowed his 
hospitable hearth to be used as a useful middle point for the expedition. 
Mr. Koch had also procured us our quarters there in a house connected 
with the “hotel,” where we could handle our baggage when required with- 
out being disturbed. 

Here in Bagdad the German Colony has kindly provided for our shelter. 
I live with Consul Richarz, Dr. Meissner with Dr. Hesse, Mr. Andrae with 
Merchant Bergk, and Meyer with Mr. Bergk’s partner, Mr. Puttmann. 

According to a letter of the Imperial Embassy in Constantinople to 
Consul Richarz, Bedri Bey has been designated as superintendent and is 
said to have departed already. He has not arrived as yet. 

On Monday, the 6 inst., we visited the Wali, who informed us that 
the excavations could not begin until Bedri’s arrival. As we have to make 
various preparations here anyway, which will surely require from 8 to 10 
days, I venture to hope that matter will be settled during that time. 


BacpaD, March 16, 1899. 

According to a dispatch of the Wali to Constantinople we have now 
had assigned to us as a substitute for Bedri Bey, who has not yet left 
Constantinople, a citizen of Hilleh, by the name of Nedschib Bey, as super- 
intendent and have been granted permission to depart for Babylon. The 
expedition will therefore probably start for Babylon on Saturday, March 
18, and arrive there the 19. 

During the past week I have placed myself in correspondence with the 
Turkish authorities and other influential officials. Consul Richarz assisted 
me very effectually in this, having selected the personages with great skill, 
conducted the negotiations, etc., so that I believe the Expedition to be 
fitted out in the best possible manner through the co-operation of the 


sul. 
Consu BaBYLoN, ‘March 27, 1899. 


I have to report that the excavation of the Kasr was begun yesterday. 

We started from Bagdad on the 20 with a baggage train of 26 mules 
and arrived safely at the Kasr at noon of the 22. Here we have taken up 
our residence at a house in the village of Kowairesch; we hope to be able 
co rent this house, which now looks much like a barn, and fit it up for the 
purposes of the expedition. 

On the 23 I was in Hilleh (14 hours distance) in order to visit the 
Kaimmakam. This gentleman had received a general notification of our 
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coming, but not yet the official permit for the excavation, which was to be 
issued by the Mutessarif at Diwanieh upon the order of the Wali of Bagdad. 
The permit arrived on the 25, and as a result it was possible to begiri the 
excavation on the 26. . 

BaByYLon, April 4, 10, 17, 1899. 

During the past week further clearing (excavating) was done at the 
pillars of the western part of the wall, so that they are now ready for this 
provisional plan, and the ditch cut transversely through the eastern part 
was deepened and lengthened. 

Sixty-six men are now at work. 

Of the glazed tile reliefs about 200 fragments have been taken out thus 
far, there being among them some good pieces of parts of the human body, 
pieces of lion’s skin, lion’s eyes and claws, and rosette ornaments. The 
relief stood partly on light blue and partly on dark blue and on green back- 
ground. 

A modern canal, which hindered the deposit of rubbish before the east 
front, is being removed farther to the east. Through the kind intermedia- 
tion of Consul Richarz in Bagdad I have had an extra mail carrier placed in 
service, who carries our mail from here to Bagdad and can also occasionally 
take small articles along. 

The transverse ditch through the east front has now cut the mighty 
wall inclosing the Kasr. This wall consists of an outer shell of burnt bricks 
bearing the well-known Nebuchadrezzar stamp and laid in asphalt. The 
outer shell is 7.25 meters thick and has behind it a filling of sand and broken 
stones of 13 meters thickness thus far. The inner shell has not yet been 
reached. We have thus to deal with a fortification work of over 20 meters 
thickness at least. Its crest, as far as it is now preserved, lies about 7 meters 
below the surface of the mound. The brick wall has been previously ex- 
amined and the débris lying on it contain the brick reliefs, fragments of 
which we are finding daily here in large numbers as in a mine. 

I have made a contract with the proprietor of the house where we are 
now living, according to which he cannot require us to leave before the 
expiration of 5 years. We pay a rent of 14 Lstr. per month and can move 
out when we wish, leaving to the owner, however, the right of ownership to 
all new buildings or improvements made by us. 

For the latter purpose I have had Master Mechanics and workmen 
come from Hilleh. In the upper story 4 dwelling rooms and one dining 
room are being fitted up for the Expedition, and in the lower story the 
rooms already existing in part are being arranged for a kitchen, the Turkish 
official, etc. 

The weather is gradually growing warmer. The members of the expe- 
dition are well. There are now 108 laborers at work. 

During the past week the western limit of the sand filling of the east 
wall was reached, as also the adjoining western shell. The latter, whose 
thickness cannot be ascertained, consists like the eastern shell, of burned 
Nebuchadrezzar bricks in asphalt. The thickness of the sand filling is 21.50 
meters. The relief bricks are found in the same quantities on the western 
shell as on the eastern. 

There are 130 laborers at work. The heat is increasing. The construc- 


tion of the house is progressing, the beams having been laid for the lower 
story. 
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BABYLON, May 1, 1899. 

Within the last 14 days the ditch through the eastern front was pushed 
forward so that the western face of the wall has been found. The inner shell 
has a thickness of 13.10 meters and the whole wall, therefore, has the 
enormous thickness of 41.85 meters. The ditch has thus far penetrated 
beyond the western face of the wall to a distance of 17 meters into the 
interior of the mound, where, with the depth of the rubbish at 34 meters, 
the virgin soil has not yet been reached. At this depth the relief fragments 
cease entirely. 

The crest of the wall is being cleared toward the north and many relief 
fragments are thus being brought to light. 

In the rubbish on the crest of the wall a small fragment of a monu- 
mental inscription on stone was found, concerning the purport of which 
Dr. Meissner unfortunately could make nothing out, while in the rubbish 
of the ditch toward the west a fragment of a clay cylinder treating of the 
construction of the E-temen-an-ki was discovered. 153 men are at work. 

Work was suspended on April 21 and 22 on account of the festival (of) 
*Korban-Beiram” (“Id ed-Dahie’’). 


The work on the house is progressing, the beams having been laid 
to-day over the upper western rooms. 

The heat is increasing and renders existence in our temporary dwelling 
rooms uncomfortable and work in them even more difficult than it was 
before. 

On April 27, the government commissioner Bedri Bey arrived here. 


THREE PRIVATE LETTERS FROM DR. KOLDEWEY, TO 


A DIRECTOR OF THE 
GERMAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 


BaBYLon, April 24, 1899. 

You cannot imagine how much we have to do here. This work is 
certainly of an entirely different nature from anything in Europe, and inter- 
ruptions-play a great role therein, occurring with such frequency and reg- 
ularity that they must be treated here as a special feature of the work. It 
matters not where one happens to be stopping, in the “hotel” at Aleppo, 
in the tent on the Euphrates, under the lordly “pillar supported roof” of 
our Consul Richarz, in Bagdad, or here in the stable-like quarters in 
Kowairesch, which with their shady palms and swarms of flies, constitute 
our present stopping-place. The number of idlers is greater here than with 
us and people come and sit about, talking about nothing, amusing them- 
selves greatly, and having not the faintest idea of time or labor—and then, 
some one sits over coals. This is especially disagreeable, because it has 
become warm enough here anyway. It rained quite frequently in Aleppo 
and I now think with a sort of longing of the coal and dampers which were 
disagreeable to us there, especially in the new house consisting practically 
only of windows which had been rented for us as an annex to the “hotel.” 
We had some trouble in Aleppo in collecting the necessary animals for 
our caravan. One negotiates with a “Mukar,” but just as he is negotiating 
and has set a day for departure he learns that the Mukar has wandered off 
to Adana or Mosul or elsewhere in the vast Turkish Empire. Then one 
opens negotiations with another and hopes and hopes that matters may 
come to something. 

We need about 22 animals for the baggage and 4 saddle horses. The 
latter could not be hired and we had to purchase them. Our need in this 
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respect soon became known throughout Aleppo and everyone who pos- 
sessed an old broken-down horse thought it would be good’ enough for 
us and came with it to our door, usually in the morning. One was saay- 
backed, another had lame legs, the third kicked and bit, the fourth was too 
lazy, the fifth was too young, the sixth was too dear, the seventh was too 
old, etc. However, we finally came away very successful. The animals 
stood the long journey well and are now standing outside in the “stable,” 
i.e., near a clay wall 5 meters high, munching their barley and allowing the 
shade from the palms to fall on their backs. 

We are on the ground now and have been digging, as you know, 4 
weeks in Nebuchadrezzar’s palace. We are not, however, as yet very com- 
fortably quartered. This hinders me very much in writing. It is lonely 
here and we are fond, in the absence of theaters, the club tables, daily 
newspapers, and other diversions, of thinking back over our journey, which 
was so extraordinarily ordinary, and void of incidents, and of the resting 
points, Aleppo and Bagdad. These places lie close together in Stiehler’s 
Atlas—hardly a finger’s breadth apart—and if you follow our route, which 
led in the usual way via Dér and Anah on the Euphrates, it will be difficult 
for you to imagine how the journey could require 24 days. It is true that 
we did not ride specially fast, the pack animals did not travel well—but still 
we did not go so very slowly either, and only stopped one day each in 
Dér and Islahieh. The stop in the latter place was made because I wished 
to photograph the ruins of an old city there, the so-called Kan-Kalessi. 
Although I have already been over the whole route once, and in part twice, 
I always like to ride again along the steep banks of the peculiar river, pitch 
my tent in the evening in the desert, listen in the stillness of the night to 
the chunks of the clayey bank which, being slowly washed away, splash 
melancholily into the water, and to the jackals howling in the moonlight. 
The desert is the most pleasant place to camp, for one is entirely to himself 
there. In the cities, such as Dér, Anah, or Hith, which are filled with 
asphalt smoke, the people always stand too curiously about the tent and 
disturb the slumber so much required after a 9 hours’ journey. We suffered 
no privations, to be sure, but on the contrary, were provided with every- 
thing necessary, such as tents and beds, cooks and kitchen, coal and serv- 
ants, canned goods and soldiers, so that we could travel comfortably and 
according to our station; still the daily repetition of a long ride and the 
pitching and breaking up of camp every day is rather fatiguing when con- 
tinued for a month. When, on March 5, I saw the golden domes of 
Kadhmein and the tall minarets glittering above the palms, I was glad, 
and the exceedingly kind and hospitable reception given us by the German 
colony at Bagdad, with Consul Richarz at its head, was calculated to render 
life so pleasant for us in Bagdad that finally, on March 20, after procuring 
many supplies, in which our friends everywhere lent us aid and assistance, 
it was not without a certain regret that we mounted our steeds again in 
order to set out on the last two days’ journey to Kowairesch. 

It is, as I said, uncomfortable here, and after I have finished my daily 
work out of doors in the rather glaring sun, I am unable thus far to find a 
convenient place to write. It is simply a temporary arrangement, how- 
ever, and all will soon be changed. Already there are about 15 masons, 
hod carriers, etc., busily running about in their usual lively manner in our 
new building, which, fitted out with all the comforts of modern times, will 
offer to each of us a home. All that is necessary is for it to be completed, 
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this “Babylonian Exploration Bureau,” Bureau of the headquarters of the 
Babylonian Excavating Expedition. And we hope to be able to move into 
it in a couple of weeks. 

The annual meeting of the General Assembly of the German Oriental 
Society at Berlin took place on May 8, 1899, under the presidency of His 
Highness Prince Henry zu Schoenach-Carolath. 

The reading of the annual report, which had been printed and sent to 
all the members, was dispensed with and no further debate was held thereon. 

The financial report was presented by the treasurer. 

According to it the receipts amounted in 1898 to 68,488.30 Marks 
(1 mark = 24 cents) and the expenditures 27,222.30 marks, so that there 
remains in the treasury on January 1, 1899, a balance of 41,266 marks. 

There was, besides, opened a special account for the single contributors 
to the first expedition, which showed a balance on January 1, 1899, of 
8,863 marks. 

‘ In the debate following, it was pointed out that, although the available 
funds would suffice for the labors of the Society during the current year, the 
only funds in prospect for the next year were thus far the yearly con- 
tributions of the present members, which would by no means suffice to 
carry on the enterprise on a large scale. It would, therefore, be very 
necessary to start a lively agitation in order to secure new friends to the 
cause. Upon motion of the President the question is to be discussed by 
the Directors whether or in what manner the grant of a governmental sub- 
sidy is to be asked for. 

Then followed the discussion of a proposed amendment to the by-laws 
which had been submitted the previous year by the Scientific Council to 
the Directors and adopted by the latter. The meeting agreed to the pur- 
port of the proposed amendment, but decided not to incorporate it in the 
by-laws, adhering to the opinion of Dr. Hammacher that the amendment, 
being merely regulations relative to publications concerning objects found, 
had better.be referred to the Directors for their guidance in future negotia- 
tions with the Museum authorities and in the organization of expeditions. 
Upon motion of Professor Conze an addition to these regulations will be 
made to the effect that when objects found are given to public institutions all 
rights of publication concerning them shall be reserved to the German 
Oriental Society. 

After the elections made since the constituent assembly had been con- 
firmed, the number of directors for the current year was fixed at 26, the 
right being reserved to make further addition, and the members of the 
Scientific Council were increased to 9. Of these 9 members one represents 
the Royal Prussian Ministry of Spiritual, Educational and Medical Affairs, 
one the Academy of Science at Berlin, and one the General Administration 
of the Royal Museums, while the remaining 6 are elected by the General 
Assembly for 3 years each. 

The by-laws were then finally approved in their present form. 

In conclusion, the Secretary read the reports thus far received by the 
General Administration of the Royal Museums from Dr. R. Koldewey, 
chief of the Babylonian Expedition, and Professor Delitzsch briefly sketched 
the prospects, from the standpoint of architecture, history, art, and literature 
that are being brought to light by the excavations on the Kasr, the mound 
containing the ruins of Nebuchadrezzar’s palace. 
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THE NATIONAL MUSEUM OF MEXICO 
BY WILSON W. BLAKE 


HE Chevalier Lorenzo Boturini Benaduci, a devout Italian Knight, 

visited Mexico in 1736 to make an investigation of the truth of the 

legend of the Apparition of the Virgin Mary at Guadaloupe. In- 
cidentally, while collecting material on this subject, his interest in the pre- 
Columbian history of Mexico was aroused, and in the course of 8 years of 
protracted research he succeeded in accumulating over 150 manuscripts 
and hundreds of hieroglyphic fragments on skins and maguey paper. This 
priceless collection was confiscated by the Spanish government and de- 
posited in the archives of New Spain in the Viceregal palace of the City of 
Mexico. During the Revolutionary Period that followed the War for 
Independence [1810-1821] many of these precious documents were lost or 
stolen, but those that remained were the foundation of the present National 
Museum. The negligence with which they were kept caused the Viceroy 
Bucareli in 1773 to order that all the documents upon Mexican antiquities 
in the archives should be removed to the Royal University “as a place better 
fitted for the use of their information.” Another of the Viceroys, the 
second Count Revillagigedo, ordered that the ancient monoliths excavated 
in the principal plaza of the City of Mexico in 1790 and 1792 should also 
be removed to the University—now the National Conservatory of Music.* 

In 1822 the Emperor Iturbide established a Conservatory of Antiquities 
and a cabinet of Natural History in the University. In 1831 these were re- 
arranged and merged into one institution under the name of the National 
Museum of Mexico. In 1865 the Emperor Maximilian ordered the removal 
of the Museum to the spacious rooms which it occupies to-day on the north 
side of the National Palace—where the mint was formerly situated. On 
the restoration of the Republic in 1867, $6,000 per annum were appropriated 
for the support of the Museum. This sum has since been increased to 
$10,000. 

The Museum was originally divided into three departments: Natural 
History, Archeology and Library. The Library was subsequently removed 
to its present magnificent resting-place, the convent of Saint Augustine, but 
the Director of the Museum has in recent years gradually accumulated a 
collection of archelogical books as a working library for the staff of pro- 
fessors, until it now numbers over 5,000 volumes. 


THE AZTEC CALENDAR 


The most wonderful aboriginal monolith in the New World is the 
stone known to archzologists as “the Aztec Calendar.” This monu- 
ment, which is more properly speaking a zodiac, was carved from the solid 
rock in 1479, 13 years before Columbus discovered America. It was trans- 
ported on a stout raft along the canals from Coyocan, 10 miles away, to 
Tenochitlan, the present City of Mexico. 

In the year 1521 the indomitable Cortes, with his little band of Spanish 
adventurers, concluded the conquest of Mexico by pulling down all the 


*The great Calendar Stone was exempted from this order. 
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AZTEC CALENDAR STONE 


temples. This rock, and many large idols, and other objects of worship, 
were buried in the surrounding marshes by order of the Christian monks to 
hide them from the eyes of the heathen. It came to the surface in 1551, 
and was reinterred in the year 1558, by order of the Archbishop Montufar, 
who was greatly shocked at sight of the heathen emblems. After the second 
interment it was entirely forgotten. During the succeeding 232 years not 
one of the many writers on Mexican antiquities mentioned its existence. 
Therefore it was a new revelation when, on the 17 of December, 1790, in 
lowering the grade of the ancient pavement of the Great Plaza in front of the 
Cathedral, in order to make it level with the street, this notable monument 
was discovered. The wardens of the Cathedral begged it of the Viceroy, 
who gave verbal order that it should be delivered to them on condition that 
it should be preserved and exposed in a public place. They accordingly 
built it into the base of the southwestern tower of the Cathedral, and there 
it remained until August, 1885. It has, however, always been considered 
as the property of the National Museum and, for preservation from the 
elements, it was finally removed thither. The great mass of stone was car- 
ried forward at the rate of a few feet daily for several weeks until it finally 
reached its present resting place in August, 1885. It stands out in bold 
relief from the south wall of the lower salon. 

This zodiac is 11 feet 8 inches in diameter. It is a mass of basalt of fine 
grain. Alexander von Humboldt calculated its weight at 24,400 kilograms, 
or 53,792 pounds avoirdupois. This enormous weight shows the immense 
difficulties which the Aztecs surmounted in transporting it several leagues 
to their great temple. 

The entire face of the rock was painted red to indicate that it was 
dedicated to the Sun—and there are even yet traces of the color remaining 
after a lapse of 423 years. 
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LOOKING WEST IN THE “MONOLITH ROOM” OF THE MUSEUM: “COATLICUE” IN THE FORE- 
GROUND; “AZTEC CALENDAR” IN THE CENTER ON THE LEFT; “STATUE OF TEOTIHUACAN” IN THE 
BACKGROUND 

The celebrated Mexican archzologist, Don Antonio Leon y Grama, 

co) ? 

described this stone in 1792. He named it ‘The Aztec Calendar,” a name 
which still clings to it. The Indians on the streets of Mexico, to-day, call 
it “El Relox de los Indios” or the “Indian Clock.” In 1876, Chavero, re- 
christened it, and correctly, “The Rock of the Sun.” 

Space will not permit an explanation here of the relieves on this grand 
monolith, concerning which whole volumes have been written. 


STATUE FROM TEOTIHUACAN 


The ‘Goddess of Water’ is the title given by Leopoldo Batres, the 
present conservator of ancient monuments in the Republic, to the great 
idol brought by him to the Museum from the pyramids of San Juan de 
Teotihuacan, 27 miles northeast of the City of Mexico. It was first fully 
described by Ramon Almaraz, head of the scientific commission sent by 
Maximilian in 1864 to explore the pyramids, as “a parallelopiped, 10 feet 
5.59 inches in height and 5 feet 4.96 inches along one of the sides of the 
square base; hence its volume is 306.16 cubic feet; and its density being 1.88, 
its weight is found to be 18 tons. 

This simple and imposing statue of trachyte is the celebrated “fainting 
stone” which for centuries had lain on its face at the base of one of the small 
mounds near the Pyramid of the Moon. Latrobe saw it in 1836, Brantz 
Mayer in 1842, and Waddy Thompson in 1846. Since then it has been 
frequently mentioned by travelers. 
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LOOKING EAST IN THE “MONOLITH ROOM” OF THE MUSEUM; “‘SACRIFICIAL STONE” IN THE 
FOREGROUND}; A PORTION OF THE “COLOSSAL HEAD” SHOWN ON THE IMMEDIATE LEFT; REAR “STATUE 
FROM TEOTIHUACAN” IN THE CENTER; “AZTEC CALENDAR”? FARTHER ALONG ON THE RIGHT; “COAT- 
LICUE” IN THE BACKGROUND 


The work of excavating the Goddess from the rubbish (that had 
gradually accumulated around her since the day, 25 years previously, that 
Almaraz placed her on her feet) was begun in the autumn of 1889. The 
labor of transporting the immense stone to the Museum was slow and 
tedious. It arrived at the capital March 2, 1890, and was something more 
than a month in passing through the streets to the Museum door. Finally, 
it was safely placed on its pedestal in the center of the room devoted to 
large monoliths, and its heroic size and stern features attract instant at- 
tention from every visitor. 

COATLICUE 

In 1790, a statue, 8 feet high and 5 feet in diameter, and sculptured on 
front, rear, top and bottom, was discovered in the Plaza Mayor or Zocalo, 
in the capital. Coatlicue, means “the Goddess of the skirt or serpents” 
in the poetic tongue of the Aztecs and although this stately statue in its 
aggregation represents the earth, it is the earth in the night time or after 
sunset. It is, therefore, Mictlancihuatl “the mistress of the regions of the 
dead”’; it 1s the loving bosom of a mother in which her children repose in 
eternal slumber; hence the adornments of skulls which the statue has in its 
belt. In the night the Sun on sinking into the earth was converted into 
Mictlanteuhtli, “‘Lord of the Dead.” He was beneath her, and this is ex- 
pressed by the bas-relief which is beneath the statue of the Goddess and is 
the face that is resting on the pedestal. A papier-maché cast of this face 
rests against the pedestal. 

The sculptured base, together with the side projections, prove pretty 
conclusively that this idol was originally raised from the ground floor. 
It was supported either by two pillars at the sides or by the walls of some 
sacred inclosure, the space beneath the idol being the entrance. 
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The half dozen immense sculptured stones of dark basalt in the east 
end oi the monolith room were brought from the plaza of Tula, state of 
Hidalgo, in the summer of 1885. They consist of two pairs of colossi, feet 
and legs, about 8 feet high, three parts of a pillar, and a great vase or capital 
which probably surmounted the pillar. Each of the sections of the pillar 
has a mortise in one end and a tenon in the other, making close-fitting joints. 
These monoliths are the most ancient type of sculpture on the high plateaux 
of Mexico, and are usually ascribed to the Toltec race. The legs were parts 
of Atlantes or Caryatides for supporting the roof of the temple in the ruins 
of old Tollan, which was founded in the year 674 A.D. The great vase has 
a hole in the rear to permit the blood to run out—if, as is generally believed, 
the vessel was used for holding the hearts of human sacrifices. All of these 
stones are carved in the front and sides only; the rear portion evidently 
having been set into or against a wall. 


THE SACRIFICIAL STONE 


The ‘“Cauhxicalli (drinking cup) of Tizoc” is a trachyte monolith 8 
feet in diameter and nearly 3 feet in height and was discovered in the 
principal plaza of the City of Mexico in 1791, just one year from the dis- 
covery of the Aztec Calendar. It was found near the southwest corner of 
the Cathedral yard, in an inverted position. Other great rocks were found 
in the immediate vicinity, but unfortunately, they were broken up to be used 
in the street pavements. 

The accompanying illustrations show the carvings of the upper face 
and the relieves of the sides. There has been much controversy among 
antiquarians respecting “The Sacrificial Stone.” I still remain of the 
opinion which I published 18 years ago, that the hollow in the center and 
the canal or gutter were the work of the Spaniards; and that there must have 
originally been a face of the Sun in alto-relievo in the center. Partially 
confirmatory, I call attention to a fact almost forgotten, viz: when Brantz 
Mayer saw the Rock, in 1841, he found “a stone cross erected in the middle 
to sanctify it.” 

Looking at the relieves we see that the figure of the warrior is the 
same in all the groups with the exception that in the first pair it has a more 
elaborate headdress, and behind it is the symbol of a human leg, the 
hieroglyphic name of Tizoc (a), the seventh King of Mexico, who reigned 
from 1841 to 1846. The victim is from the town Matlatzinco, as shown by 
the hieroglyph (b). In the 2 group the victim is from Tochpan (c); in the 3, 
from Ahuilizapan (d), now called Orizaba; in the 4, from Ahuexotla (e); 
in the 5, a woman, from Culhuacan (f); in the 6, from Tenanco (g); in the 7, 
a woman, from Xochimilco (h); in the 8, from Chalco (i); in the 9, from 
Xaltocan (j); in the 10, from Acolman (1); in the 11, from Atzcalmacan (m). 
(The victim is bearded and has upon the eyes the band which expresses 
condemnation to death or sacrifice; probably he was some chief conquered in 
a campaign and brought to Mexico); in the 12, a captive also with a band 
over his eyes, fron: Yancuitlan (n); in the 13, from Tonatliymoquetzlan (0); 
in the 14, from Ehecatlihuapechan (p); in the 15, from Cuetlaxtla (q). 
Tizoc and his leading warriors are represented as conducting the victims 
to the sacrifice which was made every 4 years in the feast dedicated to the 
God of Fire, Xiuhtletl. 
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KINICH KAKMO 


In 1874 Dr. Le Plongeon explored the ruins of Chichen-Itza in the 
state of Yucatan, and excavated a beautiful statue which he found 25 feet 
below the surface of the soil. He says that he was lead to dig for it by 
deciphering certain inscriptions found on the walls of one of the ruined 
temples. It is of a light-colored limestone representing a human figure 
half reclining on its back and holding between its hands on the navel a 
hollow disk. It turns its head majestically to the right. The head is 
larger than the natural size and is adorned with a kind of crown or headdress 
and two earrings containing hieroglyphics. On the breast is an ornament 
pendent from the neck by a ribbon. There are feathered wristlets on the 
forearms and sandals on the feet. The attitude is severe and imposing. 
The statue and its pedestal are all of one piece of rock and it is one of the 
representations of the Sun god. In the Maya tongue this deity was called 
Kinich-Kakmo, Kinich meaning “sun” and Kak “flame.” 


COLOSSAL HEAD 


On excavating for the foundations of a new house in 1831, in the streets 
of Santa Teresa in Mexico City, a gigantic head, sculptured in diorite, was 
found. It is 3 feet high, over 2 feet in width and about 7 feet in circum- 
ference. It is, perhaps, the finest 
piece of sculpture that the Museum 
has in its possession, and it ap- 
proaches in perfection and beauty 
to the works of art of Ancient 
Greece. From the spot found it is 
believed that this head originally 
was placed in the greatest temple 
in Mexico, in the edifice called 
Yopico Calmecac. 

There is a connection between 
this head and the Calendar Stone. 
The glyphs and bands in its head- 
dress demonstrates this, as also do 
the shells with their divisions. It 
has earrings in the form of disks as 
they are always seen in the carved 
representations of the Sun, and 
from these issue rays of two dis- 
tinct classes—an unmistakable feat- 
ure of the Calendar. The bezotl ee 
that hangs from the nose is in all respects similar to the ear pendants 
and to the tongue of light of the planet. On each cheek is a triple orna- 
ment, the upper part of which is a disk containing a cross of equal arms. 
These may be the two crosses of Quetzalcoatl, or the planet Venus. As 
the Evening Star, he had a period of 260 days, or a religious year; and, as 
the Morning Star, he had a course of 260 days or another year of the sacred 
Tonalamati. For that reason two crosses are always seen on the dress of 
Quetzalcoatl, the Plumed Serpent. 
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The frontal part of the cap or cowl is formed of ribbons or engraved 
lines, and upon these ribbons are 13 shells with 9 lines in each shell. The 
posterior portion of the headdress, which falls to the neck, has 20 shells. 
On the crown of the head are three centric circles of glyphs, 8 in the upper 
circle, 14 in the middle and 24 in the lower. From the crown there falls 
to the left a beautiful tassel which terminates in 6 glyphs. Summed up, all 
the glyphs give us the 52 years of the Aztec cycle, and the shells give the 13 
days of the religious month, the 20 days of the civil month and the 9 “lords 
of the night.” There are two other small tassels. There are also on the 
crown of the head chronological rays which combine with the ribbon or 
band that runs from right to left beneath the glyphs. This ribbon is a 
serpent whose head is found beneath the sculpture near the symbol of 


water. The head being carved on all sides, as well as above and below, is 


complete in itself. 
THE PALEMKE CROSS 


The immense ruins of Palemke are found on the banks of the Usuma- 
cinta river, in the state of Chiapas, lat. 17° 30’ n., long. 92° 25’ w. The 
hieroglyphics which cover them are still dumb to the insatiable questioning 
of science. In the dense tropical forest, difficult of exploration, are found 
vast artificial terraces of cut stone, surmounted by solid edifices of one, two 
and three stories, and covered with figures in relief. On slabs of stone are 
numerous colossal figures. Many of the statues more nearly resemble 
Grecian than Hindu or Egyptian art. These ruins were in the same con- 
dition when Cortes conquered Mexico as now, overgrown with a forest, and 
their site forgotten. They were discovered in 1750, but the attention of 
the antiquarians was not directed to them until nearly a century later. 
Probably the most interesting remains are the three marble slabs which, 
until recent years, stood above the altar in the “Temple of the Cross,” in 
the deserted city of Palemke. Of these three mural tablets, one is now in 
the Smithsonian Institution, at Washington, the central stone is in the 
Mexican Museum, and the remaining one is in Palemke. Each of these 
tablets is 6 feet 4 inches in height, 4 feet wide and 6 inches thick. The 
rock is of a very fine grain and a rich cream color. The piece in possession 
of the Smithsonian is covered with a series of hieroglyphics in 6 rows, 
and contains the posterior portion of the mitre and ornaments of the 
figure that stands at the left of the Cross on the central tablet. This latter 
stone contains a striking representation of the Christian Cross on a pedestal 
in the midst of a complication of hieroglyphics. It also shows a priestly 
figure, nearly life size. The left-hand stone, still at Palemke, contains 
another priest and another series of hieroglyphics in 6 rows, running 
from top to bottom. einindg aenie. 

The Museum is wonderfully rich in specimens of the skill of the 
ancient potter. The soil and climate of Mexico, on the whole, have assisted 
to preserve these fragile antiques. The practiced observer can, at a glance 
almost, distinguish the locality from which each piece in the cases has 
come. Perhaps the most interesting specimens are those so noteworthy 
for the elaborate profuseness of their decorations—from the Zapotec 
country of the state of Oaxaca. All the idols from the west coast—the 
states of Colima, Michoacan and Jalisco—have a Chinese cast of eyes, 
and the sex is unmistakable. In Anahuac—the Valley of Mexico—in addi- 
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tion to thousands of household gods and vases there are to be found 
occasionally old stamps or seals, of which a vast number are in the Museum. 
It is supposed that they were principally used in stamping tiles or decoracing 
the walls of houses. There are also a few pipes, and an endless varnety of 
spindle-wheels for spinning cotton, similar in size, shape and markings 
to those found on the Trojan Plain. The vases from the great pyramids 


at Cholula, near Puebla, are very beautifully decorated in polychrome 


colors. 
METAL 


The art of the jeweler and the silversmith was much advanced in 
Mexico. The works of this class sent to Charles V. by Cortes were greatly 
admired in Spain, and the silversmiths there deemed them inimitable. 1n 
a letter to his sovereign the conqueror writes: . . . . and many other 
things for Your Majesty I assigned and set apart, which must have been 
of a value of 100,000 ducats or more; the which, although of this monetary 
value, were of such marvelous workmanship that, considered for their 
novelty alone, they were beyond all price; neither is it to be believed that 
any princes in the world of whom you have knowledge can possess similar 
ones.” These wonderful specimens were lost in that terrible retreat known 
as the Noche Triste, and strange to say, the notable jewels which the Court 
of Charles V. admired are not to-day found in any museum of Europe, nor 
in private collections. They were probably melted and coined into money. 

We learn from Aztec paintings that the jewelers used the crucible, 
the muffle and the blowpipe. Cortes asserted that they could make irom 
gold and silver faithful imitations of any natural object. Thus, he says, 
they cast a bird which moved the head, tongue and wings; or a monkey 
with movable limbs and with rattles in its hands. The historians, Torque- 
mada, and Clavigero, likewise positively assure us that the Aztecs drew 
from the moulds a single piece, half of gold and half of silver, and could 
mold a fish with half of the scales gold and half silver. These are secrets 
which have become lost arts; and the filigree work, only, is done to-day 
as in antiquity. 

The gold specimens in the Museum are limited to 3 small idols, 10 
beads, an earring, a magnificent finger-ring, and two clasps. However, 
about 150 gold objects were recently unearthed in the excavations for 
the drainage works behind the Cathedral, and they will later be labeled 
and arranged in cases. There is but one silver specimen in the Museum, 
but a most interesting collection of articles of copper. The latter metal 
was principally employed in the manufacture of chisels, axes and lapidary 
tools. It is often found alloyed with tin, and then becomes almost as 
hard as bronze. Many beautiful little bells, made of fine wire wound 
round and round a clay core, and then welded, are to be seen; also numbers 
of the instruments in the form of a meat chopper, which comes from 
Oaxaca and is called “Zapotec money.” 


LAPIDARY WORKS 


The work of the lapidaries and jewelers was often combined. The 
Aztecs, or their immediate predecessors, knew how to cut fine stones. 
They probably learned the art from the civilizations of the south. Their 
precious stones were the turquoise, jade, rock crystal, opal, sapphire. 
emerald, bloodstone, and all the opaque or semi-transparent stones. The 
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polishing seems to have been done, first with flint-dust and afterward 
with fine sand. In drilling holes in beads, amulets, or other necklace 
pendants, they seem to have used a bronze awl, introduced by suctessive 
blows, and aided, perhaps, by water and fine cutting sand; they also used 
the “‘fiddle-bow” and a hollow reed in drilling. They often employed 
wedges or chisels of diorite or other hard rock. 

The Aztecs wore earrings, nose-rings, necklaces, bracelets, armlets 
and anklets. The nobles were distinguished by a lip-ring, whose proper 
name was tentetl, called by the Mexicans to-day bezote. Its nickname 
is “little hat.” It is worthy of note that the Esquimaux wear an ornament 
very similar in form. 

The display of obsidian is very fine. Some small earrings, so delicate 
that they can scarcely be handled without breaking, are of unsurpassed 
workmanship. In the “Acolhuan Case” is a precious vase of this material 
from an ancient grave near Texcoco. The finder sold it to the owner of the 
grounds for a sheep valued at $1.25. The purchaser gave it to a friend, who 
sold it for $300 to the Museum. It is valued at $1,200. In another case 
mirrors of obsidian are seen. A very fine obsidian mask is from Michoacan. 
Many of the offensive weapons were also of obsidian. 

In tecali, Puebla marble, or Mexican onyx, there are many vases; 
one worked with Oriental grecques, and resembling a Thibetan teapot, 
same from the Isle of Sacrifices off the port of Vera Cruz; a very similar 
specimen in the Museum came from the village of Tepeaca. From the 
Isle of Sacrifices also same a peculiar vase; it has an inner tube running from 
- the bottom to the top. 

In diorite, serpentine, jade and greenstone the Museum has some choice 
specimens. Some maskoids are worthy of honorable mention for their cor- 
rect execution and fine polish. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


There are many clay whistles to be seen in the Museum, each of them 
sounding but a single note. The notes are, however, of different pitch, 
and each has the peculiarity of exactly reproducing the voice of a bird. The 
chirp of the wren and the scream of the sparrow-hawk are faithfully 
imitated. 

The only ancient flutes in the Museum are those of baked clay. Flutes 
of stone have, however, been found in Mexico, and doubtless reeds were 
used. But the perishable nature of the cane made flutes of this material 
short-lived and debars those that are found to-day from all interest to 
antiquarians. 

The Huehuetl was a wooden cylinder more than 3 feet in height, 
curiously carved and painted, and covered on the ends with deer-skin well 
tanned and stretched, which was tightened or loosened to make the sound 
sharper or deeper. The large one standing on end in the Museum is the 
great war-drum of the Aztecs which was beaten the “sorrowful night,” 
noche triste, July 1, 1520. It was played upon only with the fingers and 
required great dexterity on the part of the player to produce that deep, 
penetrating sound necessary in order to cause it to be heard in all parts 
of Tenochitlan. 

The Teponaztli, which the Indians even to this day use, is also cylindri- 
cal and hollow, but entirely of wood, without any skin. On the upper side 
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STONE TIGER 


it has two long parallel apertures not far apart, united by another slit 
crossing one to the other, giving an exact resemblance of the letter H, 
and has no other opening. It is beaten by two small sticks, similar to 
those used by modern snare-drummers, but usually covered at their ex- 
tremities with rubber or elastic resin to soften the sound. It is struck on 
the two tongues of wood within the letter H—on the spaces between the 
longitudinal openings. The size of this instrument varies. The smallest 
are suspended from the neck. The largest, more than 5 feet in length and 
I foot in diameter, give forth sounds that can be heard at least 2 
miles. Chavero asserts that in olden times they could be heard from 6 to 8 
miles. The two tongues of wood gave different tones—one sharp and 
the other a deep bass. Although nearly all the specimens in the Museum 
have been brought from places pertaining to the Nahuatl race, the latter 
adopted this instrument from the Mayas. It attained its highest perfec- 
tion on the Peninsula of Yucatan, where it was called tunkul. There is 
no musical instrument similar to this known in any other part of the world. 


INDIAN PAINTINGS 


While many of the early hieroglyphic paintings of the Mexicans were 
destroyed by the Spanish conquerors and missionaries, the Museum, for- 
tunately, possesses some splendid manuscripts, such as a great wall-map or 
plan of the City of Mexico; a chronology of the wanderings of the Aztecs 
from the year 596 A.D. to 1299 A.D., 48 feet long and 9g inches wide; 
the Chronology of the Kings; the Alliance of the Tribes; the Book of 
Tributes, intensely interesting; and the more modern Tlaxcalan paintings, 
which show the alliance of the Tlaxcalans with the Spaniards in the con- 
quest of 1521. In all these manuscripts or paintings great defects will 
be noticed, if they are considered from an artistic point of view. But it 
should be borne in mind that they were drawn to represent diverse and 
sundry subjects, which were always represented in the same manner and 
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shown by arbitrary signs that could not be altered or improved except 
under the penalty of being illegible to the reader. 

‘hey are not properly paintings, but graphic conventional signs... They 
are not the expression of art. The writers of that age, as those of to-day, 
cared only for the idea which they desired to perpetuate—paying small 
regard to the beauty of the characters or penmanship. 


LATEST ADDITIONS 


In excavating for the drainage works in the street behind the Cathe- 
dral, at a depth of 25 feet below the surface, a great number of antiques were 
unearthed, and at once removed to the Museum. Many of them are unique 
and beautiful in form. A conical tower and an altar were left in situ, 
with a subterranean entrance which will permit of their examination and 
study by archeologists. In December of 1901, in excavating for the foun- 
dations of the new Palace of Justice and Public Instruction, one block 
north of the Cathedral a stone tiger was found. It is of compact basalt, 
7 feet 6 inches long, and 3 feet in diameter. A hollow in the back is 17 
inches wide and Io inches deep and on the bottom of this cup are carved 
the emblems of the god Tezcatlipoca. The entire stone was originally 
painted in the colors of a living tiger, and it was evidently once the cuauhxi- 
calli or vase to receive the hearts of human sacrifices, and was situated in 
the temple of Tezcatlipoca, the advocate of the warriors. This monolith 
weighs four tons, and the figure is striking, bold and almost unique in 
Aztec art. 
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RELIEVES ON THE SACRIFICIAL STONE 


> > > 
THE CLAYTON STONE AXE 


BY CYRUS A. PETERSON, M.D. 


HE construction of a belt line railroad around the city of St. Louis 
through the low hills of St. Louis county has accidentally led to a 
discovery which may be of more than casual interest to archzolo- 
gists. The hills through which this railroad passes are capped with a quite 
uniform deposit of loess, resting upon a tenacious red clay and the latter 
upon a continuous limestone formation. The loess is remarkable for main 
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taining an average depth of 10 to 15 feet above the older formation regard- 
less of the undulations of the latter. At a point about half a mile northwest 
of the village of Clayton, which is the county seat of St. Louis county, 
in the latter part of September, 1902, the engineering corps in charge of 
construction work picked up a well-formed, neatly-finished stone axe, 
turned out of its bed by a plow of the graders, where it had been resting at 




















THE CLAYTON STONE AXE 


the juncture of the loess, 14 feet deep, with a tenacious sub-stratum of red 
clay. The division engineer in charge of the work was Mr. Clinton H. 
Fisk, and his assistants who were with him at the time were Mr. Oliver 
Mooreshead and Mr. Charles R. Thorburn. 

The axe was encased in a large clod of dirt broken up by the plow, 
and Mr. Fisk removed it from its matrix of earth and taking it to his office, 
scrubbed it clean, removing all evidence of the clay in which it had been 
imbedded. The axe remained in the engineer’s office for a number of weeks 
without exciting any particular attention or arousing any curiosity on the 
part of the gentlemen who discovered it. It was then given to Mr. R. E. 
Johnson, of St. Louis, chief engineer of the line of road under construction. 
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About the middle of November, 1902, Mr. Johnson brought the axe to the 
attention of Dr. W. F. Parks, who is an intelligent and enthusiastic collector 
of archzological specimens, and related where and how it had been found, 
without attributing any importance to the discovery. Dr. Parks at once 
obtained temporary possession of the axe and had it photographed and 
invited the attention of the writer to the unusual find of the engineers as 
herein stated. The writer, with Dr. Parks, has twice visited and had pointed 
out the exact spot at which the axe was found, and, as there is no question 
of veracity raised against the corps of civil engineers who picked up the axe, 
there can be no doubt but that it was imbedded in the original surface of the 
ground and that the whole loess deposit of 14 feet was superimposed. 

The point at which the axe was found is 15 miles from the Missouri 
River, the unquestionable channel through which the loess was conveyed 
to this vicinity, but whether the deposit is sub-aqueous or sub-aerial in 
character the writer will not vouchsafe an opinion. The implement is 5 
inches long and 34 inches wide, and shows evidence of use, both on the poll 
and edge, and does not look different from what an ordinary granite axe of 
this character would after 200 years of supposed weathering. Its 
immunity from deterioration must be ascribed to the protection afforded by 
the deposit of loess above it. The writer cannot but regard this discovery 
as being of as great importance as that of the ‘‘Lansing man.” The finding 
of this axe demonstrates beyond question that the native American in this 
vicinity had reached the neolithic period of culture prior to the deposition 
of the loess formation in the Central Mississippi Valley. 


> > | 
EDITORIAL NOTES 


ABORIGINAL INHABITANTS OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS: 
The first reports from the Museum founded at Manila by an act of the 
Philippine Commission, in October, 1901, have just appeared in a report 
of the Philippine Commission. At this time an appropriation of $8,000 
was made to cover the expenses for collecting and preserving ‘Objects 
illustrating the ethnology of the Philippine Islands.” The Museum at 
present is under the direction of the chief of the Bureau of Non-Christian 
Tribes. They have been securing the co-operation of the American teachers 
and provincial and army officers in the work of collecting data bearing on 
the past history of the Philippine natives. 

The division of the Museum in which readers of RECORDS OF THE 
Past will be most interested is that of ethnology. The aim of this division 
is “to obtain specimens of every article made or used by every tribe in the 
archipelago. A definite plan will be followed in the display of these objects 
similar to that adopted by the United States National Museum, using the 
family asa unit. This is a work that will require many years for its accom- 
plishment. Many things possessing an ethnological interest are doomed 
to disappear with the progress of civilization, but before they do special 
effort will be made to secure specimens to be preserved.” 

Mr. David P. Barrows, chief of the Bureau of Non-Christian Tribes, 
has an extremely interesting report in appendix Q of the report of the 
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Philippine Commission for the year ending August 31, 1902. Although 
the main object of this bureau is to investigate the actual present condition 
of the Pagan and Mohammedan tribes and recommend legislation for 
their government, it is also “to conduct scientific investigations in the 
ethnology of the Philippine Islands.” The results of the investigations 
during the past year are summed up in the following report, dated Sep- 
tember I, 1902: 


Data of every sort are too insufficient to enable anyone to form more than 
a working outline of Philippine ethnology, but in the following paragraphs is 
given a tentative classification of native peoples. 

While the vast bulk of the population is unquestionably of Malayan origin, 
the aboriginal race of the archipelago is the dwarf, black people known as 
“Negritos,” or little negroes. This race is almost the smallest on the globe, and 
while suggestively negroid in their dark color and frizzly mops of hair, they have 
neither the prognathism nor the dolichocephaly of the African and Melanesian. 
They are true savages, depending for food upon the chase and wild roots, neither 
living in villages nor building stable huts, but roaming through the mountains 
in small groups of a few families each. They are timid and fearful of approach, 
and yet to a certain extent are feared by the more civilized inhabitants of the 
islands. The distribution of these Negritos has been studied by Meyer, but recent 
correspondence conducted by the bureau reveals their presence in several hither- 
to unrecorded regions. It has been invariably stated that their numbers are 
dwindling, and recent estimates have placed them as low as 10,000, but the 
bureau's correspondence and field investigations seem to indicate that they are 
at least holding their own at the present time, and no less than 30,000 have been 
accurately reported to us from all parts of the islands. 

The number of problems presented to the ethnologist by these little blacks is 
almost bewildering. What place have they in the evolution of man? Their iden- 
tity with the Sakais of the Malay Peninsula, and the Mincopies of the Andaman 
Islands, is almost certain, but what is their relation to those other pigmies—the 
dolichocephalic dwarfs of Central Africa? And further, what may be their con- 
nection with the true negro race of Melanesia, almost contiguous to them? The 
geographic’ distribution of the Negritos is such that we must conclude that at one 
time they were practically the sole possessors of the Philippine Archipelago; and 
unquestionably the first to arrive and to dispute their possession of the soil and 
to drive them into the mountainous interiors which they now occupy were the 
tribes of primitive Malayans which still constitute the most considerable element 
of the Non-Christian population of the islands. Blumentritt believes in two suc- 
cessive waves of these Malayans of low culture, and he attempts to fix approxi- 
mat ly the periods of their migration. Among such tribes are the great Igorrote 
family of the Cordillera Central of Luzon, the Tinguianes, Dadyags, Calingas, 
and numerous others, of whose tribal affiliations we at present know nothing. 
Certain tribes, like the Ifugao, appear to be mixed Negrito-Malayans, but the 
frequently met with hypotheses of Chinese and Japanese admixture in certain 
tribes of northern Luzon appear to me to be questionable; nor do I see any reason 
for believing in the two-migration theory of Blumentritt asapplied to these primitive 
Malayans. The most we can affirm at present is that the great mountainous mass 
of northern Luzon is occupied by numerous tribes speaking different dialects of 
common Malayan origin. These tribes are on a similar culture plane with the 
primitive Malayan tribes of the Malay Archipelago, such as the Dyaks of Borneo 
and the Battaks of Sumatra. They have the same barbarous practices of head- 
hunting and ceremonial cannibalism, and wage the same community feuds. The 
inference is strong that all arose from a common migratory movement and belong 
to a common culture epoch in the history of Malayan peoples. The same element 
is proLably represented in the central and southern islands of the archipelago, as 
well as in northern Luzon. The mountains of nearly all the Visayas contain, 
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besides roving bands of Negritos, communities of wild Malayans. These peoples 
hear different names in different places: “Igorrotes” on Mount Isarog, “Buquid- 
non” in Panay, ‘“Babylanes,” “Pulijanes,” and “Mundos” in Negros, elsewhere 
**Montescos” and ‘“‘Remontades.” ‘The origin of these groups may be twofold. 
Some of them may be remnants of the primitive Malayan folk here previous to 
the coming of the Filipino tribes now Christianized, and, as such, they would be 
grouped with the tribes of northern Luzon. But it is probable that certain bands 
are made up simply of Filipinos who have fled to the mountains from the more 
ordered life of the plains. Outlawry or expulsion is the common form of 
punishment among all Filipino peoples, and to break from the associations of 
ordered and civilized life is the unvarying habit of the man who has inflicted 
injury, or who has himself been wronged. In the history of the Spanish adminis- 
tration entire towns have been depopulated through this practice of their in- 
habitants. The outlaw—‘filibuster” or “‘tulisan”’—is an ever-present type of 
Malayan society. 

The primitive and exceedingly interesting tribes, the Tagbanuas of Palawan 
and the Calamianes Islands and the Manguianes of Mindoro, would seem to be 
of Malayan and Negrito stocks commingled. Many of the tribes of Mindanao are 
also probably referable to this early Malayan immigration, particularly those of the 
northern and western provinces. But in the vicinity of the Gulf of Davao and 
Mount Apo, eastern Mindanao, we encounter tribes whose character raises one 
of the most interesting problems in ethnology. Among these are the Guiangas, 
Atas, and Tagabanas. They are reported to be very tall in stature, with hair wavy 
rather than straight, a narrow and prominent nose, and color of skin approaching 
that of the Polynesians. Obviously, these are not the physical characteristics of the 
true Malay. If thorough investigation proves the existence of this type, we 
must conclude that we have another non-Malayan element in the population of the 
archipelago. Perhaps the first to call attention to the character of these tribes 
was Montano, who some 25 years ago visited the coast of Davao and ascended 
Mount Apo. Following the theory already developed by Hamy and other French 
writers, he calls these “Indonesian.” The whole Indonesian theory is ignored 
by Biumentritt and other German writers, but within the last few years it has 
received the warm assent of the English ethnologist, Mr. A. H. Keane. But Mr. 
Keane is certainly far in error when he refers to the Indonesian element the 
Igorrotes and other tribes of northern Luzon. These latter, by every test, physi- 
cal, linguistic, and cultural, are Malayan. 

There still remain two of the most important divisions of the population of the 
Philippines. These are the seven great tribes of Christians which form politically 
and socially the Filipino people, and the Mohammedan Malays, or Moros of 
Mindanao and the Sulu Archipelago. The 7 Christian tribes are the Visayans, 
occupying the central islands and the northern coast of Mindanao, the Bicols of 
the southern extremity of Luzon, the Tagalos of central Luzon, the Pampangos 
and Pangasinanes of the central plain of the island, the Ilokanos of the northwest 
coast, and the Ibanag of the Cagayan valley. The 7 tribes almost certainly 
represent a Malayan migratory wave subsequent to that of the primitive Igorrotes 
and comparable tribes. On the arrival of the Spaniards they were already oc- 
cupying the coasted plains and river valleys, having forced back into the interior 
the less-cultured tribes which had preceded them. The languages of these 
grouvs, while differing widely in their vocabularies, show a common Malayan 
source and a uniform structural basis. At some time and place at least several 
of these tribes felt the contact of the Hindu civilization, which, subsequent to the 
Christian era, flourished in Java and the Malay Peninsula. From this source 
they acquired alphabets, the knowledge of writing, and other arts of civilization, 
which considerably elevated them above the plane of the interior tribes. A San- 


scrit element, especially in the Tagalog, as has been shown by Dr. Pardo de 
Tavera, exists in these languages. 
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Of all the pre-Spanish peoples of the Philippines, the last comers are the 
Mohammedan Malays. We can readily fix the time of their arrival as subsequent 
to the XIII Century. For the Mohammedan Malay, so prominent in the history 
of the Eastern Archipelago as colonist, trader, and pirate, whose speech is the 
lingua franca of all Malaysia and the Indian Ocean, and who has given his name 
to, and stands as the type for the entire race, was, previous to the XII Century, 
only an obscure tribe of Sumatra. The conversion of this people to Moham- 
medanism by Arabic missionaries in the XII Century appears to have given them 
the power and passion which has made them dominant everywhere south of the 
Visayan Islands of the Philippines. They arrived in the Sulu Archipelago prob- 
ably between 1300 and 1400 A.D. And upon the coming of the Spaniards in the 
XVI Century their fleets of praos were filling the Mindoro Sea and sweeping 
the Straits of San Bernadino, while their outposts and settlements reached to 
Manila Bay. The Spaniard checked their further progress in the Philippines, 
though he utterly failed after centuries of conflict to reduce them to Christianity 
or obedience to the Spanish Crown. Their history is the climax of Malay 
piratical power and the scourge of the Maguindanao sea rover was felt for centuries 
for 1,000 miles both north and south of their strongholds in Jolo and Lanao. 


DR. JOHN P. PETERS’ ACCOUNT OF HIS VISIT TO AND 
EXPLORATIONS IN PALESTINE: Last summer, from the beginning 
of June until the end of September, I spent in Palestine, visiting, so 
far as possible, all sites excavated or considered desirable for excavation. 
The Turks are building a town at Beersheba, and, in doing so, have 
unearthed remains of a town of the Byzantine period, but nothing older. 

In examining the sites excavated by the Palestine Exploration Fund 
in the Shephelah,—es-Safi, Zachariah, Judeideh and Sandahannah,—I was 
much impressed by the incompleteness of the excavations; that no one spot 
was thoroughly excavated. In the neighborhood of Sandahannah the na- 
tives have been robbing graves by the wholesale and have discovered the 
necropolis of Marissa or Mareshah. Dr. Hermann Thiersch, of Munich, 
and I had the good fortune to be the first to learn this, and by that means 
became the discoverers of some interesting painted tombs of the Ptolemaic 
period of the III and II Centuries B.C. 

Dr. Bliss, in his account of the excavations at Zachariah, seems inclined 
to identify Zachariah with the ancient Socoh. I visited Suweikeh. The 
position is one of great strategical importance. There were rock-cut steps 
at one point, ascending to a door in the remains of a wall built of huge 
stones. Not far from this were a few columns of the Roman period or later. 
On another side were terraces and fragments of walls. Nothing above 
ground is necessarily of earth date. From this fact and the apparent shal- 
lowness of the débris, Dr. Bliss reached the conclusion that ancient Socoh 
is not likely to have stood here. The evidence of the name in connection 
with the strategical importance of the position and the extent of the re- 
mains, which is considerable, lead me to suppose that, unless it be proved 
to the contrary by excavations, this is the site of ancient Socoh, in which 
case Zachariah would be Azekah and es-Safi Gath. These are the three 
strategical positions on the wady Sunt, the ancient Vale of Elah. 

I also visited the Germans at Baalbek and Jerash. Iam afraid that the 
slight excavations which they have conducted at the latter point will only 
tend to accelerate the destruction of Jerash by the Circassians. The change 
which had taken place in the ruins since my last visit, 12 years ago, was 


considerable, and some columns have actually been blown up with gun- 
powder. 
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At Abu-shusheh, the ancient Gezer, the Palestine Exploration Fund 
began excavations in the month of July. The intention is, profiting by 
past experience, to explore this mound completely, from one end to the 
other. Fortunately, through the kindness of the administrators of the 
Bergheim estate, to which the property belongs, they are not compelled 
to fill up the trenches excavated, and all the more important finds are 
preserved iu situ. The most interesting and important find made before 
my departure was that of a very ancient megalithic temple. 

I visited the Austrian excavations at Ta’anuk, the ancient Ta’anach, 
on the plain of Esdrelon. The work done here by Dr. Sellin was imperfect 
and unsatisfactory. The tel should have been excavated throughout. 
Relatively a small part only has been excavated. It will be time to criticize 
Dr. Sellin’s work more in detail when his results are published. The Ger- 
mans have obtained permission to excavate Tel Mutasselim, generally 
supposed to be the ancient Megiddo, a short distance to the west of Ta’anuk. 


DISCOVERY OF AN INTERESTING EGYPTIAN TOOL: A re- 
markable instance showing the parallel between ancient and modern tools 
and also showing the knowledge the Egyptians had in working, hardening 
and resistance in construction, is found in an Egyptian cold-chisel dating 
back to the Theban dynasties. It is formed of a hard bronze blade whose 
present thickness is 0.12 inch and width 0.72 inch. The cutting bevel is made 
at an angle of 60 to 65 degrees. This hard alloy is inserted in an outer 
covering or sheath of soft and malleable bronze 0.6 inch thick which covers 
it up to the cutting edge. This outer sheath has been either used as a 
mold for the central part or been added outwardly by hammering at a high 
temperature. In any case it is effective in giving the hard and brittle metal 
of the tool the elasticity necessary for receiving the shocks of the hammer. 
This artifice is analogous to that used at present in automobile construction 
for obtaining parts which are resistant alike to wear and to shocks; the 
pieces are made in soft steel and the parts exposed to friction are hardened 
by cementation. The non-cemented part preserves the elasticity of the 
piece, which if entirely hardened would be too brittle. In this case the 
soft steel is in the interior, while in the Egyptian tool the soft bronze is on 
the outside. The sheathing, unlike the central core, is of a laminated 
texture. The surface which separates the two alloys is marked by a black 
oxide, often stained with verdigris. The two alloys were separated, and, after 
cleaning, were found to have different densities. The envelope, although 
more oxidized, gives d=5.33 and the core d=5.18. This anomaly showed 
that the former is richer in copper than the latter, as was proved by analysis. 
Ifa part of the tool is reduced by hydrogen near 500 degrees C., the envelope 
takes a red copper-color and the interior is a buff-yellow. The following 
shows a composition of the bronzes which compose the two parts. After 
cleaning, the alloys were first reduced by the blow pipe and found to lose in 
each case about 15 per cent. of oxygen and 3 or 4 per cent. of carbonic acid, 
sulphur, chlorine, etc. 

The hard bronze contains less copper and considerably more tin than 
the soft. The presence of chlorine and sulphur is due to the earth in which 
the tool had been buried. The lime and potash seem to come from the ashes 
of the fire which melted the alloy, for after reducing the powdered metal by 
hydrogen and treating with boiling water the solution sometimes turns red 
litmus to blue. The lime is thus in the free state and the potash in the form 
of carbonate. 





